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EDITORIAL 



The remarkable increase of interest in amateur play-production 
has had some unfortunate results. Several amateurs, it appears, 
Piracy of have shown their lack of experience by putting on 
Copyrighted copyrighted plays without first securing permission. 
Plays Doubtless few members of schools or clubs would 

wilfully infringe upon the rights of the owners of plays, but igno- 
rance of the law excuses no one and carelessness can hardly be 
urged as a defense against prosecution for piracy. 

Such prosecution at least one playwright feels compelled to 
institute. Mr. Charles Douville Coburn, who owns the rights of 
production of "The Yellow Jacket," by George C. Hazelton and 
Beurimo, has learned of several instances of illegal use of this play, 
and in at least three cases must prosecute the offenders in order to 
conserve his own interests. All possible publicity should be given 
his experience in order that amateurs throughout the country may 
be saved from committing like offense. Why not teach young 
people to examine with care such books as they have occasion 
to use? English teachers generally might well give lessons on 
book-making and the laws of copyright. A summary of the law 
concerning infringement of copyrighted plays will be found in the 
"News and Notes" in this issue of the Journal. 

Those who have been privileged to attend one or more of 

the annual meetings of the National Council will need no 

urging to mark November 2 on their calendars with 

• tr 0Un v red ink. The sessions will be held, as heretofore, at 
in November , ' ' 

the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, but the program 
will embody several new features. Arrangements are already 
well under way for both the general and the sectional meetings. 
They are sufficiently promising to justify all the faithful in planning 
to be on hand and to inform or persuade those who have not yet 
participated. There is no substitute for the opportunity of personal 
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contact which the annual convention of the national society 
provides. 

It is announced that after July i, 1917, all who wish to teach 

English in the state of New York must have a special license, to 

~„ „ ~ obtain which the candidate must give satisfactory 

Why Not? . , , , ... , ,„*,.. , 

evidence of ability to teach oral English. In view of 

the fact that most of the English in use is oral English, this require- 
ment seems entirely reasonable. The wonder is that it was not 
made long ago. 

The explanation is doubtless to be found in the general belief 
that learning to write is equivalent to learning to speak, and 
learning to read silently a sufficient preparation for reading aloud. 
That belief , which never had anything but dogma to support it, has 
been rudely shaken of late. It is safe to prophesy that the example 
of New York will be followed everywhere. 

Let us not, however, fly to the other extreme. The fact is that 
speaking and writing, silent reading and oral reading, must go 
hand in hand. The attempt to teach either alone 
or will always be a partial failure. It is only in the 

higher reaches, when the student has attained fair 
mastery, that specialization in one of these forms of activity is 
productive of the best results. The English work of schoolboys, 
and of Freshmen and Sophomores in college as well, should com- 
bine the oral with the written, the predilections of their teachers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 



